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INTRODUCTION 


A small group of religious enthusiasts. came in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to New York City from England, in the hope of finding religious 
freedom. They settled near Albany, at Watervliet, in 1776, acquired 
extensive lands, prospered, and came to be known as Shakers. 
Other settlements were established at Mount Lebanon and at Sodus 
Bay, which later moved to Sonyea, and the movement spread to 
New England, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Florida. We are 
concerned primarily. with those of New York State, as the head of 
the organization was at first at Watervliet (figure 24), where their 
leader, Ann Lee, lived. Later the official headquarters were located 
at Mount Lebanon (figure 25). The different communities had 
much in:common although there were also certain distinctive local 
differences. 

The greatest development of the sect came ‘between 1830 and 
1860, and the decline was well under way by about 1870. At 
present, 1939, there are only a few dozen surviving members. 

Briefly, the major significance of the group is that it was the 
most successful communal society ever developed in America. It 
built its social and economic system upon the early American 
culture, perfected it in several respects, and made numerous minor 
improvements. As a group the Shakers are unique in American 
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history. Very strict religious discipline, celibate life, isolation from 
the “world” were distinctive features of the sect. The influence of 
the aggressive industrial, economic and social environment, as well 
as internal factors, ultimately led to the decline and assimilation of 
the Shakers by the dominant culture. 

The Shakers acquired large tracts of land and were very successful 
farmers. They began early to industrialize their farm products, 
such as the growing of herbs, medicinal extracts, garden seeds, dried 
corn and apples, applesauce, and the canning of vegetables and 
fruits. Large-scale production was a rather natural outgrowth of 
their mode of life; it was in part no doubt due to the large communal 


families that necessitated the production and preservation of food ~ 


and other supplies on a large scale. This industrial bent even 


extended to the production of cloth, clothing, rugs and chairs. Their ~ 


economic system was based on a combination of intensive agricul- 


ture, manufacture and trade, and they were thus leaders in certain ~ 


phases of mass production in America. 

The Shakers originated, or at least were the primary developers 
of the small seed package and the herb business, which extended 
over much of Eastern United States. The medicinal liquid extracts 
were prepared by the vacuum pan method, thus hastening the con- 
centration of these extracts. This vacuum pan was made available 
to Gail Borden in making the first evaporated milk. The dried corn, 
dried apple, applesauce and the canned vegetable business was con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. The Shakers invented a variety of 
mechanical contrivances, including the circular saw (figure 26), the 
original of which, according to the Shakers, is in the Historical 
Collection of the State Museum (Avery, ’84, p. 7; White and 
Taylor, ’05, p. 312; Simmons Guide for Millmen, vol. 14, No. 2, 
Mch-Apr. 1922, p. 5-6). They excelled in basketry, making between 
50 and 75 kinds. The chair business is still conducted. The tables, 
chairs, store and work counters, chests, cupboards and _ built-in 
drawers all showed great mechanical skill, simplicity and perfection 
of execution. 

Their early acquisition of large tracts of land, the construction 
during their period of expansion of extensive and substantial build- 
ings, and their cultural isolation were conditions favorable to the 
preservation of many of their industrial accomplishments, Their 
accomplishments are unique not only in New York State history, 
but almost equally so for the history of the United States. 
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With the decline of the sect and the sale of their lands, the State 
Museum recognized the urgent need of preserving a record of this 
important phase of our history. It was realized that unless this was 
done at once the evidence might be lost forever. Contributing 
factors were the interest in antiques, ieading to the dispersal of the 
objects themselves and to the loss of facts concerning them, as well 
as the natural deterioration of the property accompanying the 
economic decline, and the scattering of printed and written documents 
on the sect. 

As the New York State Museum is the central official state 
agency for historic objects, it became the responsibility of the State 
Museum to do all it could, with its limited facilities, funds and 
storage space, to preserve as much as possible of these Shaker 
materials. 

My attention was first called to the Shakers more than 15 years 
ago by my then young friend, William F. Winter, of Schenectady, 
whose summer avocation was photographing the beautiful scenery in 
the Adirondacks. With keen esthetic appreciation, he had recognized 
beauty in the buildings and handicrafts of the Shakers. When I 
came to the State Museum in 1926, he became my chief adviser on 
Shaker matters. It was, in fact, his suggestion of a loan of some 
of his Shaker photographs that led to the first exhibition of Shaker 
industries in the State Museum in the spring of 1929 (figures 
27-30). 

Understanding the Shakers involves not only study of their dis- 
tinctive features but also knowledge of the general social, religious 
and economic conditions that prevailed during the past century. 
During this period there developed in this State, in addition to the 
Shakers, the Oneida Community and the Mormons; greatly con- 
trasting movements. The Mormons moved West, the Oneida Com- 
munity died out, and the longest to persist are the Shakers. 


THE SHAKER HISTORICAL SURVEY 


When the salvaging of the Shaker materials was undertaken by 
the State Museum in 1927, the importance of this problem was 
generally very little understood and appreciated. Indeed there was 
even aggressive opposition to the work of preserving these valuable 
objects. 

The State Museum began its study of the Shakers with the same 
ideas and procedures as are regularly applied to scientific studies. 
When Albany County acquired the property of the first Shaker 
settlement (The Church Family) at Watervliet and began to con- 
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vert it into the county home and airport, certain Shaker buildings 
(figures 31-36) were scheduled to, be changed or destroyed. 
Through the cooperation of Leo Doody, county superintendent of 
public welfare, a blue print of the property was provided which 
indicated just which of the buildings were to be destroyed or 
changed. E. J. Stein, State Museum photographer, was instructed 
to make a photographic survey of the grounds, buildings ‘and many 
of the contents. Efforts were also made to acquire the contents of 
the various buildings, such as those of the herb house, including 
its machinery (figures 34, 37-39). Then there began a race between 
destruction and salvage. The State Museum acquired many objects 
of value (figure 40) although, in spite of our efforts, much valuable 
material was lost. This survey and the preservation of the materials 
were later extended to Mount Lebanon and to Hancock. On account 
of inadequate assistance, the cataloging, labeling and care of the 
materials were long delayed, but in recent years, with the help of 
the W.P.A., this work has been expanded to include architectural 
drawings at both Watervliet (figure 66) and at Mount Lebanon 
(figure 65). . . 

As one visits the historical or industrial history collections and 
museums in various parts of the United States, and inquires about 
their detailed records, one is greatly impressed with the frequent 
lack of detailed information accompanying both the collections and 
the exhibits. Even in the case of the Shakers the recording of 
many mechanical objects was begun a generation too late, after 
the men and women who were most familiar with the objects made 
and the tools used had died. Special efforts have been made to 
secure all the information possible, and excellent cooperation has 
been received from many of the Shakers in recording certain details. 
In spite of this assistance much has been lost, particularly in regard 
to the machine shops, the tanneries, clockmaking, the textile methods, 
brickmaking and certain phases of engineering and the remarkable 
and varied use of water power, for, in spite of the relative abundance 
of man power, the Shakers pioneered in developing :labor-saving 
devices, which are usually supposed to be the product of a shortage 
of labor. ; 

In the present. study the general procedure has been: 


1 To collect objects made by Shakers, including when possible, 
samples of the raw materials, tools and machinery, the finished 
product and information about the leadership in these activities. 

2 To make photographic records. of the. physical environment, 
the buildings—exterior and interior—including unique and signifi- 
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Figure 42 Envelops used for the seed packages by the Shakers, New Lebanon. 
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Figure 44 Loom used for weaving narrow braids or tapes of 
cloth or straw. From Watervliet. 
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Figure 45 Oval 


various sizes, from New Lebanon. 
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Figure 62 


Chest of drawers. 


Shaker exhibit. 
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Figure 63 Another Shaker chest of drawers 
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Figure 65 Ground plan of the Watervliet South Family Shaker property. W.P.A. and State Museum Project. 
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Figure 66 Architect’s drawing of a section of a Watervliet Shaker dwelling. W.P.A. Project. Watervliet. 
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cant details of construction. Old photographs have also been col- 
lected, with the names of the persons and dates, when these can be 
determined. Photographs were made in detail of the equipment 
and the handicrafts, such as the printing press (figures 41-42), 
the looms (figures 43-44), oval boxes (figure 45), baskets (figure 
46), wooden and tin ware (figures 47-48), costumes, chairs (figure 
49), other furniture (figure 51), and’ equipment (figures 55-56). 
The lack of a moving picture machine has made it impossible 
to record certain processes of manufacture which would be well 
worth recording. The total number of these photographs secured is 
over 700. 

3 To make architectural drawings of the buildings at Watervliet 
and Mount Lebanon in detail, similar to those standardized by the 
Works Progress Administration, Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey (figure 65). 

4 To record all available data in a card catalog, as follows: 


Record Catalog 


Cat. no. Name of object 

Acc. no. Date rec’d 

Orig. no. No. of specms. 

Locality Condition 

Donation or purchase Collector 

Donor’s address 

Published data Photo or neg. 

Remarks and history 

Cataloger No. of cards 
New York State Museum Historical Collections 


It is surprising to learn how little is recorded in the American 
literature on museums concerning the detailed methods of making 
this kind of historical survey and collection, and the methods used 
in the preservation of the materials and the records. 

If surveys of this general character were made of the various 
state historic reservations, and if they were conducted as modern 
historic museums, their educational and cultural value could be 
greatly increased. This would involve a definition of policy regard- 
ing each plant, inventory catalogs and exhibits based on pertinent 
information and their interpretation to the public (Cf. Adams ’29). 


PRESERVATION OF SHAKER HISTORIC MATERIALS 


1 Documentary Collections. The main collections of publica- 
tions and documents are as follows: 

1 The Congressional Library. The Congressional Library has 
the collection made by J. P. MacLean, the author of the first 
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important bibliography on the Shakers (’05). He also indicated 
in what libraries the various documents were located. 


2 Public Library of New York City. A bibliography of this 
collection was published in 1904 (Bul. N. Y. Public Library, 8: 
550-59). 

3 New York State Library. The State Library has both publica- 
tions and many manuscripts. J. I. Wyer, 1929, 111th Annual 
Report, N. Y. State Library, p. 51, states: “Shakers. A collection 
of 75 volumes, 420 pamphlets, 56 broadsides, and 135 manuscripts 
printed by or treating directly of Shaker history and polity. Over - 
550 titles are included, 80 of which are not in the MacLean 
bibliography of Shaker literature, published in 1905.” 


A Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. Through 
the active and intelligent efforts of W. H. Cathcart, director of the ~ 
Western Reserve Historical Society, was secured the most complete 
series of printed publications and the most important and extensive 
collection of official documents and correspondence in existence by 
the Shakers. This collection is in excellent order, is card indexed, 
and includes a complete card index of all Shakers. No comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive study of the Shakers can be made without 
working with this collection. Mr Cathcart writes: 


Our collection contains about 1800 items, including books, pam- 
phlets and broadsides, written by or about the Shakers. The manu- 
scripts number about 3000, but we have never made an estimate of 
the number of letters. The membership file contains at least 20,000 
names. We can not attempt to give you the number of photographs, 
as they too will have to be counted some time in the future 
(Cathcart, ’27). 


5 Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass. The collection 
of Shaker literature is described by Peyton Hurt, librarian, in his 
Annual Report for 1938-39, p. 8-9, dated June 30, 1939, as follows: 


In 1931, Edward B. Wight of the class of 1907, presented to 
the Library. his excellent collection of about 150 bound volumes, 400 
pamphlets, and 50 manuscripts, all relating to the Shakers, part of 
which had been collected by Mr Wight while he was a student at 
Williams College. With the exception of some of the rare anti- 
Shaker tracts published at the end of the eighteenth century, this 
collection is well representative of all that has been written by and 
about the Shakers. Among other interesting items it includes the 
earliest Shaker imprint (Bennington, 1790); the first edition of 
the “Shaker Bible”; early Kentucky and Ohio imprints; MaclLean’s 
Bibliography of Shaker Literature (Columbus, 1905), and a com- 
plete file of the official journal of the sect, 1871-1899. . 
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Work on cataloguing this collection was begun by Mr L. H. 
Bloedel, and had recently been completed by Mr Finney. This 
catalogue is designed to supplement and to correct some of the 
errors in the now existing Shaker bibliographies, of which Mac- 
Lean’s is the most complete. 

Because of the flame of Shakerism, which burned so long and 
so brightly in this locality, is slowly flickering out, it is fitting that 
Williams College should collect, preserve, and make available for 
study the records of these unorthodox Believers. Thanks to the 
collecting zeal and generosity of Mr Wight, we now have one of 
the outstanding Shaker collections and we hope, with assistance, to 
go further in the acquisition of rare missing items. The Library is 
endeavoring to fill in some of the lacunae. Recently twenty-six 
Shaker items have been purchased, the first additions to the Wight 
Collection since its acquisition. Mr Finney will soon visit each of 
the several Shaker communities to search for and try to purchase 
what books and pamphlets he can find. But certain items, such as 
the first bound book published by the Shakers—Richard McNemar’s 
Kentucky Revival (Cincinnati, 1807)—, the attacks made on the 
sect by the brothers Rathbun and by James Smith of Kentucky, 
and Amos Taylor’s Strange Principles, Conduct and Character of 
the People Known as Shakers, (Worcester, 1782), are so rare that 
the Library must only hope to be so fortunate as to receive them 
by gift. 


6 Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. The Athenaeum has 
a valuable collection of Shaker literature which is described by 
F. H. Henshaw, librarian, as follows: 


This Library has a well-rounded collection of printed material 
and manuscripts relating to the Shakers. Printed materials include 
advertising matter, broadsides and posters used to advertise Shaker 
products. Our manuscript material includes letters, song-books and 
diaries. We have no historic Shaker objects. 


7 American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. Clarence S. 
Brigham, director of this historical society, states: 


We have about 400 printed titles relating to the Shakers, includ- 
ing a complete set of Valentine Rathbun (the early 18th century 
editions.) This is a fair collection, but nothing comparable to a 
really large collection. I have always hoped to be able to increase. 
our Shaker material, since this Library is so strong in the history 
of American religious sects. We have no Shaker objects of any 
kind, as we do not maintain a museum. We have several important 
Shaker manuscripts, including a Historical Record of the Shaker 
Church at Harvard, Mass., by Thomas Hammond, 1853; the 
Records of the Harvard Shaker Church, 1790-1871 (1 vol.) ; and 
the Records of the Meetings of Friends at Bellefonte, Pa., including 
births, burials and marriage ceremonies. 
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8 Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio. This society has a valuable collection 
of documents, as indicated by the detailed report by K. W. McKinley, 
assistant librarian, as follows: 


T Wetterss 1831-07) eo votes oe clalne claret er sretere ain iater telat terns 19 pieces 
2 Letters, April 30, 1837-May 13, 1887, and Miscellaneous sores 38 pieces 
3 Circular~ Letters discs. aseeesaee aealios. Bibeds eee II pieces 
4 Shaker Diaries.) 1823-00. \scemsctacteraelss ister ts fete! israel ats ' 9 pieces 
& Shaker Diaries: 1870-02 scyyeoc acti heise rears teller Piet 10 pieces 
6) Laws of the @harch? and Comimiunityern oe eel ipiy eter ree 6 pieces 
7 Spiritual Communications, 1840-60.............. Ce 93 pieces 
8 Spiritual Communications, 1841-60...........e000> Pa Soar Sei 8 pieces 
9 Divine Revelations and Communications, 1841-50..........++ IO pieces 


10 Manifestations of Faith and Religious Experience, 1843-70.... 12 pieces 


11 Tree of Heaven—Instrument James Mott, Mount Union, 1844.. 1 piece 
12 Autobiographies of Elder Issacher Bates........ Ee se 2 pieces 
TZ Religious EW riting sy A839-78 ia o2 wie siete eter itetaeael. tornvareieneicrs ae II pieces 
14 North Union Covenant Books, 1835-85 ' 

Subscription Books, 1876-85, Mount Union Membership and Be- : 

lievers Lists, 1842-52 D aiei ies ebotseyexshe claret avote kono teloveloveh sLetoheher sioner 7 pieces 
15 Hymns, 1838-88 FC eetn oto eie Sesto Go iata NSE att eetorel a alane Ste crenata 40 pieces 
16 Copy of Shaker Children’s Newspaper, Children’s Lessons and 

Others, s1846—73, 1004) «,.ierslosicorgtontawistelostete iets « aetoatetar bolts 5 pieces 
17 Roll Book—Pleasant Hill, Ky., 1833; Notes on the School, 

1844; North Union School Record, 1869-74. 

‘Miscellaneotis-“Arithmetic’ ‘Book.2.. eacsaoce crcateereisiel steers 5 pieces 
18 “Poems, 1833-62 | cccccecccs «aie soe eie tuctersiersislole exepteies tolcreree eietnereces 14 pieces 
19 Abstracts of Current Events, 1842; May 20, 1843, by James 

Prescotty..:c/ct hues. Raiubs so Blo Selstotan. ole: cite ane ee ee ee I piece 
20, Receipts;, TS27—88 ss... « socaeteca scp tete excuse fosedtiote «tussle cronoee et eae 43 pieces 
21 Indentures and Articles of Agreement, 1830-77...........+-- 150 pieces 
22 North Union Community Articles of Agreement, Sept. 1845- 

May: S53) vneaen a cis csce tees nace cere ce eee eee I piece 
23 North Union Community Articles of Agreement, Aug. 11, 

T8S4=A phiy TSS5 veeinde ss -crwealehs availa Biota s BES ae ee ree I piece 
24 North Union Community Cash Book, Jan. 3, 1844-Dec. 18, 

TBOG Hv are sisvsieisraysheiert ohevseisse ayelelene omalre ee SeReeG ele otic ck tater ee I piece 


5 
25 Watervliet Community Cash Book, Oct. 16, 1856-Sept. 1, 1872 1 piece 
26 North Union Community ‘Cash Book, June 25, 1860—Aug. 1889 I piece 
I 


27 North Union Community Cash Book, Jan. 1, 1862-June 1860. . piece 
28 North Union Community Cash Book, Jan. 1, 1880-April 28, 
TESA scraieiova.s sree apesedss, sole BeeToker vies « SpoeEN egotelt etal, lee rene I piece 
29 Watervlict Community Cash Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1865-Dec. 
31, 1877 Hes. cidbis Sih scape Gee > + eee te DIRS EE rseea eek I piece 
30 or Union Community Cash Book, Jan. 16, 1868-Dec. 31, , 
RE aah Mae OR NMS Cao CAC URE LM toon catac sco I piece 
31 North Union Community Cash Book, Office Day Book, Jan. R 
1860=DecHil2;y 1870s. MR ae aah. see Rene I piece 
32 Novth Union Community Cash Book, Office Day: Book, Jan. 
3, LOZISA I: 20; SEB 72 sae a eRe eel toe ei aei net eee I piece 
33 North Union Community Cash Book, Mar. 16, 1874-1882. . I piece 
34 North Union Community Cash Book, Family Accounts, 1880-81 1 piece 
35 North Union Community Cash Book, Jan. 1-Oct. 1, 1882...... I piece 
36 North Union Community Cash Book, Aug. 5—Oct. 7, 1889.. I piece 
37 Watervliet Community Cash Book, 1892 RUANAG Sites 3 ARI fot I piece 
38 Watervliet Community Ledger, June 1802-June 1822,......... I piece 
39 Watervliet Community Ledger, Jan. 1, 1840-Mar. 10, 1861. _I piece 
40 Watervliet Community Ledger, Jan. 1, 1847—Apr. 8, 1882..... I ‘piece 
41 Union Village, Account Book, Jan. 2, "1824-May 3, 1829...... I piece 
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42 North Union Community Account Books, Jan. 1, 1839—Dec. 


TSS 5 Sieg AMR Ces isioes en lS, Nahata I piece 

Aug. 3, 1854-June 10, 1861; Jan. 4, 1867-July 11, 1868; Jan 

Tey fas Sey SVS 9 Se Ong aed ee, A 5 pieces 
43 Watervliet _ Community Factory Accounts, Aug. 1847—May 

1874; Miscellaneous Account Books, 1860-84.............. 7 pieces 
44 North Union Community Scrap Book.........0..0..0000005. I piece 
45 Miscellaneous; Letters, Notes, Books etc...........0.-2-..0. 62 pieces 


9 Grosvenor Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. Mildred E. Ross, 
reference librarian, reports as follows: 


In 1937 the following statistics were compiled: 
| Since 1905, the Grosvenor Library has added 46 of the titles 
listed in the MacLean bibliography, making a total of 147, The 
Grosvenor has 18 of the 23 journals containing accounts of Shakers, 
appended to the Maclean list. With the addition of the titles not 
in the MacLean bibliography the Grosvenor Library Shaker col- 
lection consists of 278 entries, which includes 163 titles of Shaker 
books, 46 references to Shakers in other books, and 69 magazine 
articles by and about Shakers. 

Since 1937 a collection of some go titles was purchased and added 
to the Library’s Shaker collection. 

The oldest book in the Grosvenor Shaker collection is the 1808 
edition reprinted in Albany of Richard McNemar’s The Kentucky 
Revival. The second oldest title in the Grosvenor collection is the 
1810 edition of The Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing . . . 
by Benjamin Seth Youngs published in Albany. 

Another title published in 1810 is Transactions of the Ohio mob, 
called in the public papers, “An expedition against the Shakers” by 
Benjamin Seth Youngs, Miami County, State of Ohio, Aug. 31, 
1810. This pamphlet, noted by Mr MacLean as one of the scarce 
pamphlets, is in the Library’s collection in its original form. 

One of the blank books mentioned by Mr MacLean to record new 
music and new songs is in the Grosvenor collection. This unique 
volume is a Manuscript Hymn Book of the Shakers, containing 
some 567 songs with words and music all noted by hand. The 
hymnal opens with “A Valient (sic) Worrior (sic)” dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1843, with the note “The above song was taken from 
the little book given by the Holy Savior and was represented by six 
seals showing the good qualities of a brave soldier. 


The complete list is published in the Grosvenor Library Bulletin, 
(Vol. 22, No. 4, pp. 65-119, June 1940, by Esther C. Winter and 
Miss Ross. This report states (p. 69) that the Newberry Library 
of Chicago has 209 items. 

10 Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. This society, 
as reported by Annie A. Nunns, assistant superintendent, has 
“nearly 100 items in book and pamphlet form, about equally divided, 
referring to Shaker literature. The earliest book was published in 
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1807 and the earliest pamphlet was published in 1815. They contain 
material on the history, industries, doctrines, principles, sermons, 
hymns and catalogues issued by and about the Shakers.” 


11 Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. James Brewster, 
state librarian, very kindly sent a detailed record of the Shaker 
materials in the Connecticut State Library. This consists of two 
series. The first is “The Enfield Shaker Collection,” consisting of 
275 cards, including: Shaker History; Theology, ideas on current 
topics, hygiene and diet, and music. The second series forms the 
“General Library Collection,” and consists of 322 cards, including ~ 
Shaker letters, religious writings, history, philosophy and sanitation. 
Of these 47 cards, 28 list 226 separate items, of which 213 duplicate — 
the Enfield Collection. 


2. Shaker Historic Objects. In addition to the above-mentioned — 
library materials bearing on the Shakers, there are historic objects, 
from bricks and furniture to buildings, that must be taken into 
account in any adequate study of Shakers. Some of these are: 


1 The sites of existing and former Families: In New York State 
these are located at Sodus Bay, Sonyea, Watervliet and Mount 
Lebanon. Excavations would no doubt also reveal old materials of 
value. There are also many sites in other states in varying degrees 
of preservation. That of the Canterbury Shakers, north of Concord, 
N. H., is the best existing example. Mention should also be made 
of the Sabbathday Lake Shakers in Maine and those at Hancock, 
Mass. 

2 Shaker furniture has long been on sale and is widely distributed, 
as well as certain other items such as oval boxes. There is prob- 
ably a large amount of such material in existence. 

3 Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. Has a small Collection 
of Shaker materials, which has at times been exhibited. 

4 Fruitland and Wayside Museum, Inc. This is conducted by 
Clara Endicott Sears, Harvard, Mass. This private exhibit and 
collection is described by O’Brien (’29). 

5 Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. This boys’ school pur- 
chased the property of the Church Family at Mount Lebanon and 
thus acquired a considerable collection of Shaker materials. Cf. 
Richards ’36. 

6 Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. Has a small exhibit 
of Shaker objects. 

7 Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
exhibit consists of a small, well-displayed series of Shaker objects. 
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8 Shakertown, Ky. Efforts have been made for. the public to 
acquire the 800 acres of Shaker property for a public museum. 
For an excellent account of the Kentucky Shakers see D. M. 
Hutton, Old Shakertown and the Shakers. 1936. 2d edition, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. 

9g New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. The Historic Collec- 
tion of the State Museum contains the largest collection of Shaker 
materials possessed by any museum. The collection is particularly 
noted for its industrial materials, wood products, tinware, wood, and 
metal working tools, herb and broom material, the largest collection 
of photographs and architectural drawings, and mechanical equip- 
ment, particularly that used in the. herb industry, and a valuable 
series of baskets. Textiles are represented by samples of linen and 
wool and textile equipment. 


TEMPORARY SHAKER EXHIBITS 


In recent years several temporary displays of Shaker photographs, 
Shaker furniture and other objects have been made, Those known 
_ to me may be briefly mentioned as follows: 


1 New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. This exhibit was 
prepared by William F. Winter jr, Dr and Mrs Edward D. Andrews 
and Sister Alice Smith. This was on display from June 17, 1930, 
to July 1, 1932, (figures 27-30). 

2 New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. A second exhibit 
was prepared by William L. Lassiter and was on display from Sep- 
tember I, 1932, to July 1, 1933. 


3 Albany Institute of History and Art, and the New York 
State Museum, Albany, N. Y. A joint exhibit was prepared by 
R. Loring Dunn and William L. Lassiter, and was displayed from 
November 2 to 30, 1938. Mr Winter displayed 4o Shaker photo- 
graphs, to which reference is made later (figures 58-63). A num- 
ber of individuals also contributed to this exhibit. 

At the same:time that this exhibit was on display at the Albany 
Institute of History and Art, a loan of Shaker photographs made 
by Vincente, Herlick and Vincentinn, was on display at the State 
Museum, from the Works Progress Administration, Federal Art 
Project, through the courtesy of Mrs Audrey McMahon (figure 64). 


4 Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. The Berkshire Museum 


displayed a collection of photographs by William F. Winter jr, 
and furniture by Dr and Mrs Edward D, Andrews from November 


3, 1938, to January 2, 1939. 
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5 Lenox Library Association, Lenox, Mass. An exhibit of | 
Shaker furniture by Dr Edward D. Andrews, and photographs of | 
“Applied Photography” by William F. Winter jr was displeaa 
from August 23 to September 8, 1934. 


6 Whitney Museum of Modern Art, New York City. An 
exhibit of Shaker furniture by Dr and Mrs Edward D. Andrews, | 
and of “Shaker Portfolio” by William F. Winter jr, was displayed — 
from November 12 to December 12, 1935. Cf. Andrews (35); 
Winter (’39) and H. D. Adams, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 
24, 1935, p. C. 13; and New York Herald Tribune, November 12, 
1935. 

Public recognition of the esthetic quality of Shaker furniture 
seems to have expanded with the recent wave of interest in antiques. 
But it would be a very serious error to assume that it has been 
limited to that field. Competent artists have visited the Shaker 
villages, studied them carefully, and have gone away fascinated 
with their charm and_ simplicity. Thus Charles Sheeler has 
utilized their results (Rourke ’38; Williams 739). 


THE SHAKER COLLECTION OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
MUSEUM 

The Shaker Collection of the New York State Museum is the , 
outgrowth of a sustained plan to make it supplementary to all 
printed and documentary materials in portraying every important 
aspect of the life of the Shakers from the industrial, economic, 
social and esthetic points of view. The zeal with which the early 
converts devoted themselves to their cause and the very strict 
discipline of the sect are fundamental to understanding the quality 
of workmanship which characterizes all Shaker undertakings. 

The economic system which the Shakers built was basically 
agricultural. They possessed large farms and cultivated them 
extensively and intensively. Their religious beliefs restricted their 
lines of activity, and as a rule they did not emphasize animal indus- 
tries, although they had dairies, poultry and sheep; but they con- 
centrated primarily on field crops, such as broom corn, corn for | 
canning, orchard crops for dried apples and applesauce, herbs for | 
medicine, and a variety of plants for the seed package business. 
From the forest they obtained wood for baskets, furniture, chairs 
and cooperage. In order to dispose of the surplus beyond the needs 
of their Families, as well as to produce an income, a rather extensive 
trade was developed with traveling agents, as in the case of the seed 
business. The textile, herb and chair businesses were important, | 
as were also the products of the machine shops. | 
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To preserve the objective evidence of all these activities, includ- 
ing the physical environment, physical plant, the means of production, 
manufacture and distribution, makes necessary the collection of many 
pieces of bulky equipment. The buildings, work shops or factories, 
and foundries could not of course be preserved, but with the aid 
of drawings and photographs, supplemented by the smaller equipment 
and tools, a useful record has been made. Little evidence remains 
of the tanneries, machine shops and brick yards, other than photo- 
graphs, mechanical details and certain products. 


The physical environment and physical plant. Some of the 
older photographs in the State Museum collection show the appear- 
ance of the Shaker buildings and grounds, and an extensive series 
of photographs, made in recent years by Winter, Stein and Bald- 
win, supplemented by diagrams of the Watervliet and Mount Leba- 
non Families property, and architectural drawings of many of the 
important buildings, give a good idea of the setting and the physical 
_ plant. 


Materials and equipment. The herb industry is well repre- 
sented by machinery used in preparing the herbs (figures 30, 
39) and in cutting and compressing them into package lots. The 
collection also includes a large number of the original packages of 
herbs. Of broom corn the main stages are represented from the 
raw materials to the finished brooms, including the machinery and 
tools for wiring and sewing them. The paring and quartering 
machines for dried apples and apple butter are well represented. 
Included also are knives for cutting the corn for drying, and photo- 
graphs of the drying pans, placed over the laundry to utilize the heat. 

Some of the equipment used in making the medical extracts are 
yet intact, and are shown in photographs, but others, such as the 
vacuum pan used by Gail Borden is now in the United States 
National Museum (Report of the U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1932, p. 88, 
1932). 

Equipment for the textile industry includes carding combs, 
hatchels, spinning wheels, yarn reels, looms, large and small, for 
chair tape and cloth, and samples of a great variety of cloth, includ- 
ing garments, neckerchiefs, linen grain sacks and towels. 

Among the woodworking industries are numerous samples of 
woodworking tools, chisels and planes, pails, barrels, firkins, oval 
boxes, series of bulk measures, chairs, chests, built-in drawers, 
store and work counters, beds, cheese presses, tables, baskets and 
many small articles of special interest. 
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The metal industries include a variety of tools, wooden patterns, ll 
tinware, brass kettles, Shaker stoves of several patterns, laundry 
and pressing irons, shovels, handmade and cut nails, and a variety 
of minor objects. 

‘The Shakers made for medical purposes friction electric machines, | 


| 
| 


of which the Museum has two, and fragments of others. Unfortu- 
nately the collection contains no Shaker-made clocks. 
The photographic series is as follows: 


1 James Irving, Troy, N. Y., made between 1861 and 1868, 195 


photographs. : 


2 Edwin J. Stein, New York State Museum, 1927, 77 negatives. 
3 William F. Winter jr, Schenectady, N. Y., 1930-31, 218. 


negatives. 


4 Nelson E. Baldwin, Works Progress Administration Project 


No. 50,470, 1939, 221 negatives. 


Holger Cahill, director of Works Projects Administration Art | 
Program, after a recent visit to the Shaker Collection in the State 


Museum, wrote: 


It seems to me that you have a collection of unique value from a 


historical, industrial and esthetic point of view. Certainly the his- 


tory of these extraordinary communities is part of our country’s 


cultural pattern, and we need to know much more about it. 

From the industrial point of view the design of these Shaker 
objects of everyday use which you have in your Museum should 
be of the greatest inspiration to the designer and craftsman as these 
objects become better known to them. In this connection I would 
like to quote a statement of a distinguished artist and designer, 
Mr Charles Sheeler, who says: “I respect these examples of Shaker 


craftsmanship not because they are antique but because I wish that — 


-the spirit which produced them were. still active.in our society.” 

From the esthetic point of view these examples of Shaker crafts- 
manship are in every way remarkable. They are beautiful in them- 
selves, and they should be an inspiration to all craftsmen and design- 
ers of objects of everyday use. The utensils and inventions of the 
Shakers also, it seems to me, throw a very interesting sidelight 
on the score of Yankee inventiveness. 


WILLIAM F. WINTER JR, PHOTOGRAPHER OF SHAKERS 
. (Figure - 67) 

Attention has been called to the contribution which Mr Winter 
has made to the recognition of the cultural significance of the Shakers 
and to the development of the Shaker Collection of the New York 
State Museum. His contribution also has a broader significance. 


Americans have long been too prone to accept certain: European | 


(Wi 


Figure 67 Portrait of William F. Winter jr 


[133] 
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opinions of American culture and science, but for a generation con- 
ditions have been changing and more independence has developed. 
It is of special interest, therefore, to note the recognition of the 
intrinsic and relative value of our native culture and science. There 
was a tardy realization that there is beauty and significance in our 
local culture. Mr Winter was one of those who have been able 
to recognize these unusual values in our immediate environment. 
He saw beauty in the Shaker handicrafts and recognized the 
importance of their contribution to American life. He began 
to study them about 17 years ago and to. make a record of their 
culture by photography. He made friends among the Shakers, 
informed himself of their history and ideals, and was able to 
interpret them almost from within as well as from without. Pos- 
sessed of a reflective mind, he devoted much thought also to the 
perfection of his technic, no doubt greatly aided by his years of 
experience in the research laboratory. He had worked out a pro- 
gram for an experimental study of his ideas in his endeavor to 
. develop them. This resulted in part in his “Shaker Portfolio.” 
He contemplated a text to accompany these photographs. The 
depression thwarted the completion of this comprehensive plan, 
but a preliminary series of photographs was made for Mrs Juliana 
Force of the Whitney Museum of American Art. His untimely 
death left this major objective unfinished. Very fortunately we 
have a sketch of his ideas and ideals in his illustrated article in the 
U. S. Camera (Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 22-25; 73, 1939). He was in hearty 
accord with modern documentary photography as expressed by New- 
hall (’38) and as practised by Berenice Abbott (’39). 

Mr Winter was born in Albany, N. Y., October 10, 1899, attended 
the public schools, studied engineering courses at the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady and became a laboratory, research 
assistant there. He died October 25, 1939, and is buried at Albany. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs Nellie Oyer Winter who is keenly 
appreciative of his work and has given generous cooperation in the 
preparation of this sketch. 

To the cooperative exhibit of Shakers conducted by the Albany 
Institute of History and Art and the New York State Museum, Mr 
Winter contributed 40 photographs. Regarding this loan, R. Loring 
Dunn, curator of the Albany Institute of History and Art, wrote in 
the Albany Times Union, November 20, 1938: 

An important part of the large Loan Exhibition of Shaker Furni- 


ture and Crafts, now on view at the Albany Institute of History and 
Art, is the collection of photographs from the “Shaker Portfolio 
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by William F. Winter of Schenectady. The 40 large photographs 
arranged around the walls of the gallery afford the visitor an oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of the buildings and rooms of the various 
Shaker communities in which many of the pieces in the present 
exhibition originally belonged. The photographs illustrate in a very 
complete and comprehensive manner the daily life of the Shakers— 
how they lived and worked—at Niskayuna, Mount Lebanon and 
Hancock. 

Some years ago, Mr Winter was one of the first to realize the 
historic and artistic possibilities to be found in recording the man- 
ners and customs of the Shakers—their daily life and work. As a 
result he has made a superb collection of photographs showing the 
buildings in the Shaker communities in New York State and in Mas- 
sachusetts as well as many interior views of the rooms with their 
original furnishings before many of the pieces were sold or moved to 
other settlements. 

Mr Winter’s photographs from his “Shaker Portfolio” include 
both exterior and interior views of such objects as “The Black- 
smith’s Shop of the North Family at Mount Lebanon,” “Laundry 
and Ironing Room at Hancock,” “Tannery and Barn of the Church 
Family at Mount Lebanon,” “Sisters’ Shop and Kiln for Drying 
Fruit of the Church Family at Mount Lebanon,” “Brethern’s Shop 
at Niskayuna,” “Cobbler’s Shop at Mount Lebanon,” “Weave 
Room at Hancock,” “The Chair Factory at Mount Lebanon,” “The 
Medicinal Shop at Mount Lebanon,” and the “Sisters’ Shop in the 
Church Family at Niskayuna.” Several still-life subjects of great 
charm are called “Hands at Work,” “Oval Box,” and “Basketry.” 
Some of these photographs are quite unusual, many are interesting 
as illustrating the various crafts, and all of them are exquisitely 
beautiful. Of Mr Winter’s mastery of photography one has nothing 
but praise. His textual rendition is unbelievably fine. Hardly a 
detail escapes the camera’s eye, so admirably has the photographer 
brought out the latent image by intelligent processing. 

It has been argued that photography is purely a mechanical 
process, which is true to a certain extent, because it is possible for 
anybody to buy one of the ever popular small cameras and after an 
hour with the instruction book go out and make very good photo- 
graphs. However, the success of the result obtained depends 
entirely upon the inspiration of the man behind the lense and his 
technical ability to express himself adequately. The various proc- 
esses within the field of photography are so many and so varied 
that the possibilities for developing an individual style are unlimited. 
Mr Winter is only another example of the inescapable fact that in 
art the medium of expression is nothing, that the peculiar idiom is 
nothing, that it is the individual who uses them which signifies. 


In all Mr Winter took about 400 Shaker photographs. 

The most accessible series of Mr Winter’s photographs are the 48 
plates illustrating Shaker furniture in the Andrews (’37) book on 
Shaker Furniture. The authors state (p. 65): “The authors wish 
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to acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr William F. Winter, of 
Schenectady, New York, whose skill as a photographer, high artistic 
standards and understanding of the Shaker theme itself were invalua- 
ble aids to truthful interpretation.” Without question these form a 
very essential part of this valuable contribution on the Shakers. 

Mr Winter’s superb photographs were an essential quality in 
justifying the Yale University Press to expend special skill in 
making the furniture book outstanding in the printing field. As 
Wheeler (’38) has said: 


It was with these ends in view that The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts inaugurated, sixteen years ago, the Fifty Books of the 
Year exhibitions. So well have they succeeded, that not only pub- 
lishers, but book lovers in the dozens of American cities to which 
the exhibitions travel, have come to regard them as representative 
of the highest standards of American book production. . . . To Carl 
Purington Rollins and the Printing Office of the Yale University 
Press go first honors in this year’s exhibition. Four distinguished 
volumes bear their imprint, including . . . “Shaker Furniture,” 
which is a perfect example of the fine “academic printing” referred 
to above. 


Mr Winter also made an important photographic contribution 
to Janet Waring’s Early American Stencils on Walls and Furni- 
LUTE O37. 

Mr Winter’s industrial photographs were largely made for the 
General Electric Company, and a large number have not been pub- 
lished, and those that have, as is customary in private business, are 
not credited to him. In their publication “When You Can 
Measure,” all the photographs used are by him except those at the 
bottom of page 9, the top of page 10, and the top of page 28. 

Mr Winter’s photographs were published in the U. S. Camera 
Annals as follows: 


1936, p. 20, “Shaker Sister” 
1937, p. 162, “Shaker Doorway” 
1940, p. 136, “Shaker Settlement” 
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An outstanding feature of the present Shaker survey and the 
Shaker Collection in the State Museum is that its development has 
been largely a voluntary and cooperative activity. Although the 
Education Law authorizes the State Museum to develop collections 
of history and art, these phases have never been properly stressed. 
No adequate provision has ever been made for technical skill in 
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these fields equal to that provided for the natural history sciences. 
As frequent appeals to remedy this deficiency proved fruitless, other 
methods were found by enlisting volunteers. Reference has already 
been made to the assistance given by the late William F. Winter jr. 
Profiting by his acquaintance and friendship with the Shakers and 
his assistance, the State Museum began field work at the Church 
Family at Watervliet because of the imminent destruction and adap- 
tation of the buildings to the Albany County Poor Farm. Thus 
the photographic survey was begun as has been mentioned. As the 
buildings were demolished, authority was secured from Leo Doody, 
as previously mentioned, for preserving parts of the building mate- 
rials for the State Historic Collection, and by this means, doors, 
window frames with the old glass, peg boards, and similar materials 
were secured, but many valuable pieces, such as some of the old stair 
rails, old iron hinges and latches could not be preserved. Valuable 
materials were found in the old schoolhouse, the loft of the old 
barns, the old mill, the canning factory, and most of all from the 
herb house, where several kinds of herb presses were secured, and 
the entire contents of a herb storeroom, including hundreds of 
original herb packages. 

Later (1929) at the South Family, many pieces of furniture were 
secured, including some of the unique walnut furniture made by 
the Groveland Shakers at Sonyea, and taken to Watervliet when 
that family disbanded in 1892. 

As the West and North Families property at Watervliet had 
previously been sold not much attention was given to them. On 
April 15, 1927, the large barn and other buildings at the North 
Family burned. 

It was not until the fall of 1930 that Mr Winter accompanied 
me to Mount Lebanon, and work was begun there at the Church 
and North Families. Thus began a pleasant acquaintance with 
Dr and Mrs Edward D. Andrews, which resulted in part in the 
State Museum exhibit of 1930, and in preparing for the State 
Museum two publications (’30, ’33), a project which was of mutual 
advantage. 


Watervliet. Assistance from Shakers at Watervliet included 
friendly cooperation of the late Eldress Anna Case and Sister Jennie 
Wells and Eldress Caroline Tate at the South Family. 


Mount Lebanon. At Mount Lebanon, at the North Family, 
cooperation was received from the late Eldress Sarah Berger, 
Eldress Ella Winship, Sister Jennie Wells and Sister (now Eldress) 
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Rosetta Stephens. There has also been generous cooperation in mak- 
ing the survey for the architectural drawings and the photographic 
records, by Works Progress Administration architects and draftsmen. 


Church Family. At Mount Lebanon, through the generous coop- 
eration of Eldress Emma Neale and Sister (now Eldress) Sadie 
Neale, much valuable unique material, particularly tiie broom, herb 
and basket materials, was acquired. 


South and Second Families. As this report goes to press, 
through the active cooperation of Eldress Lillian Barlow, very 
valuable materials have been secured from the Second Family. 
Eldress Sarah Collins, formerly of the South Family, now at the 
Second Family, has given excellent cooperation. 


Hancock Shakers. At West Pittsfield, Mass., hearty and very 
intelligent cooperation was received from the late Sister Alice Smith. 
The careful notes which she made to accompany the valuable collec- 
tion which she assembled have been most helpful. 


Canterbury Shakers, East Canterbury, near Concord, N. H. A 
visit to the Canterbury Shakers, eight miles north of Concord, N. H., 
resulted in finding much Shaker material that supplemented our own 
collection. Through the kind service of Sister Aida Elam and Sister 
Marguerite Frost, a fine series of this material was secured. 

Finally, one of the most pleasant features of this Shaker project 
as a whole has been the unfailing courtesy shown by them, their gen- 
erous cooperation and patience, and the very pleasant personal rela- 
tions which have continued throughout the years. 

Works Progress Administration workers, including several archi- 
tects and draftsmen, who had been engaged on the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, were transferred to the State Museum Project No. 
50,470 and their architectural survey was extended to the Watervliet 
Shaker buildings, and later to Mount Lebanon. 

Members of the State Museum staff who have devoted much time 
to this project are: William L. Lassiter, who since 1928 has spent 
each summer cataloging and caring for the Shaker Collection, and 
who has given intelligent, enthusiastic and diligent support to this 
program; also Chris A. Hartnagel, Dr Robert D. Glasgow, Kenyon 
F. Chamberlain, and the late Edwin J. Stein. Acknowledgment is 
made to the cooperation of two other Education Department officials, 
who have shown appreciation of the value of historic materials— 
Regent William Leland Thompson and Dr Lloyd L. Cheney, Assistant 
Commissioner for Personnel and Public Relations. 
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